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INDICATIONS IN CARLYLE'S "FRENCH REVOLUTION" 

OF THE INFLUENCE OF HOMER AND 

THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS' 



By Helen C. Flint 
Mount Holyoke College 



Upon finishing the last page of his French Revolution Carlyle said 
to his wife, "What they will do with this book, I do not know my 
Jeanie, lass; but they have not had for a two hundred years, any 
book that came more truly from a man's very heart." We may 
expect it, then, to disclose the bent of its author's mind, the literary 
influences that swayed him, and to give us glimpses of what forty 
years of reading and thought had revealed to this fiery hearted, 
sternly earnest, utterly sincere Scottish genius. 

His diary and letters shed light on many of his allusions and 
quotations. From these we learn that while his French Revolution 
was taking shape in his mind, during the long evenings of that last 
winter at Craigenputtoch, he was slowly reading the first four books 
of the Iliad, with the help of his young friend, William Glen. After 
nearly a month, he records the fact that Homer grows easier, and 
that more than once he has read a hundred lines in an evening. He 
is impressed by the simplicity, the sincerity of the poetry. "The 
most purely poetical reading I have had for long," he writes, "and 
the richest-toned artless music." He writes again of the atmosphere 
of remote antiquity pervading this great and simple epic world. 

In a letter to Mr. Henry IngUs, dated April 28, 1834, he expresses 
the delight that he has had in reading the Iliad, and adds, "I love 
it better than any other book, I think, except the Bible alone." 
From Homer and the Bible, accordingly, Carlyle quotes again and 
again. 

After completing these four books of the Iliad in the original 
Greek, he swept through the rest of the Homeric poems in transla- 

' A paper read before the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England at its meeting at Williams College, October 23, 1909. 
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tion. Through translations also he seems to have become familiar 
with the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

Carlyle refers to the Greek drama several times. Of the decrees 
of the National Convention, he writes, "Fast enough now comes 
decree after decree, in alternate brief strains, or strophe and anti- 
strophe." 

In the French Revolution, the idea of the tragedy mingles with 
that of the epic. Of Mirabeau, Carlyle writes: 

Be it that his falls and follies are manifold, as himself often lamented, even 
with tears. Alas, is not the life of every such man already a poetic tragedy 
made up "of fate and of one's own deservings," of Schicksal and eigene Schuld, 
fuU of the elements of pity and fear ? This brother man, if not epic for us, is 
tragic; if not great, is large; large in his qualities, world-large in his destinies. 

The great trilogy of Aeschylus, read even in translation, must 
have made a powerful impression upon a man like Carlyle, and we 
see indications of this in the following passage in the chapter entitled 
"To Arms": 

Such issue came of Lambesc's charge on the Tuileries Garden: no striking 
of salutary terror into ChaiUot promenaders; a striking into broad wakefulness 
of frenzy and the three furies, which otherwise were not asleep! For they lie 
always, those subterranean Eumenides (fabulous and yet so true), in the dullest 
existence of man; and can dance, brandishing their dusky torches, shaking their 

serpent hair If the Eumenides awaken, and Broglie has given no orders, 

what can a Besenval do ? 

In a later chapter, Carlyle refers to this day, July 12, 1789, as 
the Eumenides Sunday. 

In describing the life of the royal family in the Tuileries, Carlyle 
says: 

Medicean Tuileries, how changed since it was a peaceful tile-field! Or is 
the ground itself fate-stricken, accursed: an Atreus Palace; for that Louvre 
window is still nigh, out of which a Capet, whipped of the furies, fired his signal 
of the Saint Bartholomew! 

Before Berthier is swept off to the lanterne, " Paris is come forth 
to meet him; with hand-clappings, with windows flung up; with 
dances, triumph songs, as of the furies." 

Carlyle likens the vast nave of the Jacobin church, where the 
Club of the Jacobins meets, to "those dread temples which poetry, 
of old, had consecrated to the avenging deities." 
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In the account of the September massacres we read: 

In such tocdn-miserere, and murky bewilderment of frenzy, are not murder 
At^, and all furies near at hand? On slight hint — who knows how slight? — 
may not murder come; and with her snaky, sparkling head, illuminate this 
murk? 

One or two pages after this come the words: 

It is night, and Orcus, and murder's snaky-sparkling head has risen in the 
murk! 

Carlyle calls upon "Nemesis and the fatal sisters," when he con- 
templates the retributive justice which overtakes Jourdain Coupe-tdte. 

The keynote of the great trilogy, " The doer must suffer," '■^^pdcramt. 
iradelv," is also the oft-recurring refrain of the tragedy of the French 
Revolution. Is not much that Carlyle writes in his last volume an 
enlargement on the following lines in the Agamemnon, vss. 1562-64 ? 

^ipei ipipovr', iKrlvei S' i Kalvtav, 
nlfivei di jxluvovTOi iv xpivif AiJs 
iraBetv rir ep^avTa, 0i<rtuov ydp. 

Someone spoils the spoiler, the slayer pays the penalty; but it abides, while 
Zeus remains, and time endures, that the doer shall suffer, for it is the law. — 
Professor Goodwin's translation. 

We also come upon allusions to the Feast of Thyestes, and the 
Thyestes Opera Repast. Marat is called Cassandra Marat, and 
there is one reference to the great Theban tragedy, in the mention 
of " Eteocles-Polynices brothers." The Philoctetes of Sophocles gives 
Carlyle one of his epithets for Marat, " Sorrowful, incurable Philoc- 
tetes Marat, without whom Troy cannot be taken." 

Carlyle treats the men and women of the French Revolution in 
the spirit of the Greek drama: 

Every Man within that inconsiderable figure of his, contains a whole Spirit- 
kingdom and Reflex of the All; and though, to the eye, but some six standard 
feet in size, reaches downwards and upwards, unsurveyable, fading into the 
regions of Immensity and of Eternity. 

So writes Carlyle in his essay upon Diderot, and in his history he 
makes us recognize the' deep significance of all these human dramas 
that are played out before us, and we learn the life-story and fate 
of each one. 

But it was a prose epic, above all, that Carlyle tried to write, and, 
for the time being, we are removed into an epic world, the center of 
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which is this wild, seething Paris, with its doom advancing upon it, 
as upon Troy of old. All outside of this storm center is dim and 
vague, as were all the regions beyond the bounds of his own Greek 
world to Homer. To this world outside the borders, Carlyle gives 
the name of Cimmeria, suggested doubtless by Odyss. xi. 13-19. 
The ship of Odysseus 

came to the limits of the world, to the deep-flowing Oceanus. There is the 
land and the city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud, and never 
does the shining sun look down on them with his rays, neither when he climbs 
up the starry heavens, nor when again he turns earthward from the firmament, 
but deadly night is outspread over miserable mortals. — Butcher and Lang's 
translation. 

In the first volume there is an allusion to Cimmeria in the chapter 
entitled "The Grand Entries": 

Now, too, is witnessed the touching last flicker of etiquette, which sinks not 
here in the Cimmerian world wreckage without a sign. 

In the second volume there are four allusions, the first of which, 
in the chapter "Clubbism," is in reference to the Feuillans Club 
whose members " shall in due time be hooted forth over the borders, 
into Cimmerian night." In the third volume, where the danger of 
foreign invasion is always imminent, there are no less than sixteen 
such allusions. We read of "Cimmerian invaders," "Cimmerian 
invading coaHtions," "Cimmeria, La Vendue and civil war," 
" Cimmerian coalitions," " Cimmerian world," " Cimmerian Europe," 
and "a troublous Cimmerian night." 

The powers that sway this doomed city are likened to the epic 
gods. Marquis de Br6z6 is Mercury de Br6ze, and Marshal Broglie 
is Mars. In the chapter "Broglie the War-God," we read: 

The gods of the (Eil-de-Bceuf have withdrawn into the darkness of their 
cloudy Ida, and sit there shaping and forging what may be needful. 

Again we read: 

In the mystery of that cloudy Ida what is it that they forge and shape ? 
And also, 

Thus reason they on their cloudy Ida, hidden from men, men also hidden 
from them. 

In the chapter entitled "Give Us Arms," is the sentence: 

War-god Broglie sits yonder inaccessible in his Olympus. 
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Above, the epic gods look down upon Paris. The Paris parlement 
files out, "a spectacle to gods and men." When the volunteers are 
coming forward to enlist in their country's army, Carlyle exclaims: 
Oh, then, it seems the very gods might have looked down upon itl 

When France is trying to live by its new constitution, 
Gods and men may see that the legislative is in a false position. 

Beneath, is Tartarus "encircled nine times with Styx and Lethe, 
with Fire-Phlegethon and Cocytus, named of Lamentation." 

In the trial of Marie Antoinette, the Revolutionary Tribunal itself 
seems to sink into this lower world and Fouquier-Tinville to become 
Pluto, and the witnesses, pale shades. 

In Conway's Life of Carlyle we are told that Carlyle's father had 
a wonderful power 

of fixing upon characteristic names for all manner of persons, and nailing his 
names to the individual for life. Samuel Johnson was "Surly Sam," and so on, 
a gift which has come among us in a more Uvable form from the pen of his son. 

On May i8, 1832, Carlyle wrote in his journal: 

Giving a Name indeed is a poetic art: all poetry, if we go to that with it, 
is but giving of names. What talent is specially requisite for giving a name ? 
A certain geniality of insight, whereby some real property of the thing reveals 
itself. 

We find Carlyle applying these characteristic names and epithets 
to his men and women, and even taking titles from the Homeric 
poems. Duval D'Espremenil is twice called "Aristogeiton," twice 
"dusky-glowing" D'Espremenil, and once "dusky" D'Espremenil. 
Camille Desmoulins is "light Apollo." Santerre is "Sonorous" 
brewer. Mirabeau is "all devising," "far darting," "cloud-com- 
peller," "ruler over men," "world compeller," and the "much 
musing." Robespierre is the "sea-green," "the pale-sea green," the 
"incorruptible," the "long-winded, incorruptible man," and the 
"sea-green incorruptible." Usher Maillard is "swift of foot," 
"shifty." Marat is "Cassandra" Marat, "Much enduring" Marat, 
"Philoctetes" Marat. General Dumouriez receives the greatest 
number of these epithets. He is " unwearied," " Polymetis," " shifty," 
"insuppressible," and "many counseled man." The Princess 
Lamballe is "king-descended," "god-descended." Danton is "the 
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wild amorphous Titan," "the Titan of the Revolution," "Titan of 
the forlorn hope," and "Titan Danton." BarrSre is the "Anacreon 
of the Guillotine." 

Carlyle makes several references to the first ten verses of the first 
book of the Iliad. In a letter to his brother John, dated Septem- 
ber 21, 1834, he alludes to the history which he is writing and says: 

It shall be such a book, quite an epic poem of the Revolution, an apotheosis 
of Sansculottism. 

In the chapter entitled, "Make the Constitution," are the words: 

It was appointed in the decrees of providence, that this same victorious 
anarchy. Jacobinism, Sansculottism, French Revolution, or what else mortals 
name it, should have its turn. The "destructive wrath" of Sansculottism, this 
is what we speak, having unhappily no voice for singing. 

The subject of the Iliad is the /*^w9 ovXofievr] of Achilles, while 
the subject of the French Revolution is the fifjvi<! oiXofievrj of Sans- 
culottism. In the "Improvised Commune" chapter we are told that 
the national mind is distracted by the thought of the "destructive 
rage" of the Aristocrats, which worked such havoc on the ever- 
memorable tenth of August. This is Carlyle's death-chant over the 
fate of the twenty-two Girondists: 

So many excellent souls of heroes sent down to Hades; they themselves 
given as a prey of dogs, and all manner of birds! But here, too, the Will of 
the Supreme Power was accomplished. 

In the description of the gathering of the emigrants at Argonne 
under the Duke of Brunswick, is the passage: 

Four days; days of a rain as of Noah, without fire, without food ! For fire 
you cut down green trees, and produce smoke; for food you eat green grapes, 
and produce colic, pestilential dysentery, iX^/coKTo Si \aol. 

In the "Astraea Redux without Cash" chapter, we read of Orleans' 
disappointment because he was not made admiral, "a source to him 
of woes, which one may call endless." 

There are at least three definite references to Homer's picture of 
Apollo descending from Olympus. The first is in the chapter treat- 
ing of the elections for the first National Assembly, when all France 
is tortured with apprehensions and suspicions, crediting absurd 
rumors of brigands, who, in the heated public imagination, have 
become 
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a whole brigand worid, and like a kind of supernatural machinery, wondrously 
move the epos of the revolution. The brigands are here; the brigands are there; 
the brigands are coming! Not otherwise sounded the clang of Phoebus Apollo's 
silver bow, scattering pestilence and pale terror; for this clang, too, was of the 
imagination; praetematural; and it, too, walked in formless immeasurability, 
having made itself like to the Night {vvktI ioiKiii) ! 

There is another quotation in the same connection in the chapter 
"The General Overturn": 

Were it brigands, praetematural terror, and the clang of Phoebus Apollo's 
silver bow, enough, the markets are scarce of grain, plentiful only in tumult. 

The riots connected with the Day of Poniards, Carlyle attributes to 
"praetematural suspicion and Phoebus Apollo having made himself 
like the night." 

In the "Give Us Arms" chapter we read: 

War-god Broglie sits yonder, inaccessible in his Olympus; does not descend 
terror-clad, does not produce his whiff of grapeshot; sends no orders. 

The title of the chapter "Equal Diet" is a translation of the 
expression Satros ewj-??? (Iliad i. 468), and found also in several 
other places in Homer, wherever a feast is described. Carlyle also 
translates the verse: 

ot S' ^ir' 6vela0' ^Tot/io TrpoKeliieva x^'/xts faXXoi', 

which occurs three times in the Iliad and often in the Odyssey. 

In describing the roasting and eating of the slain war-horse, at 
the time of the insurrection of women, Carlyle writes: 

And after the manner of ancient Greek heroes, they lifted their hands to the 
daintily readied repast; such as it might be. 

A little later food is served to the women and to the members of the 
Constituent Assembly: 

The nourishing baskets circulate harmoniously along the benches; nor, 
according to the father of Epics, did any soid lack a fair share of victuals (Sairis 
(Itrris, an equal diet). 

We find the Homeric phrase, vriiria rsKva, in the chapter on " Sound 
and Smoke." 

In the Constituent Assembly, Robespierre exclaims: 

"Peuple, this is the law I have framed for thee, dost thou accept it?" 
Answered from right side, from center, and left, by inextinguishable laughter. 
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This last phrase is an evident translation of ao-ySecrro? yeXay;, which 
occurs for the first time in Iliad i. 599. 

Homer's comparison of the advance of the Trojan army to the 
flight of cranes, finds several echoes in the French Revolution. When 
the third estate has been excluded from the Salle des Menus, Guil- 
lotin and others find a place in the Tennis Court of the Rue St. 
Franfois: 

Thither, in long-drawn files, hoarse-jingling, like cranes on wing, the com- 
mons deputies angrily wend. 

Also in the chapter "Brigands and Jal&" we find: 

And the army; our three grand armies of Rochambeau, of LUckner, of 
Lafayette? Lean, disconsolate hover these three grand armies, watching the 
frontier there; three flights of long-necked cranes in moulting time; wrecked, 
disobedient, disorganized; who never saw fire. 

In "The Jacobins" chapter, Lafayette is thus described: 

He, waning and setting ever since that hour, hangs now, disastrous, on the 
edge of the horizon; commanding one of those three moulting crane-flights of 
armies. 

In the "Storm and Victory" chapter we find a reference to the "war 
of Pygmies and Cranes." 

Here and there in the French Revolution we find other phrases 
apparently suggested by Homer. In narrating the death of Jourdain 
Coupe-t^te, Carlyle writes, "The all-hiding earth has received him." 
Of the victims of the guillotine, it is written, "Black death devours 
them." In the "Dumouriez" chapter we read: 

There is Castries and Broglie chivalry; royalist foot in red facing and nankeen 
trousers, breathing death and the gallows, 

an echo of Iliad iii. 8, " But the Achaeans marched in silence, breathing 
courage." 

The Homeric phrase, 0X69 arpvyeroio, doubtless suggested 
"unfruitful Atlantis," in the "Sword of Sharpness" chapter, and 
"unfruitful sea" and "unfruitful brine" in the "Lion Sprawling Its 
Last" chapter. In the chapter called the "Flame Picture," there is 
reference to "Jove's balance." Perhaps Carlyle had in mind the 
scene in the twenty-second Iliad, where Achilles' and Hector's lots 
are weighed in the balances by Zeus. In the account of the Pro- 
cession we meet the phrase, "winged words," Homer's ^-Jrea irrepSevTa. 
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In the chapter, "Danton, No Weakness" we read of words "winged 
with wrath." 

We note also "not ambrosial night;" "like a very Jove with his 
ambrosial curls;" "all-nutritive earth;" "all-nourishing earth;" 
"all-nursing earth;" "articulate speaking spirit of man," perhaps 
a rendering of fiepo7re<s avOptairoi. Like one of Homer's fallen heroes, 
L'Escuyer, at Avignon, "gasps out his miserable, life forevermore." 

The Odyssey also has its echoes in the French Revolution. There 
is a reference to Tantalus in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, in the 
"Internecine" chapter: 

Lom^nie; thou Garde-des-Sceaux Lamoignon, who hast ideas! So often 
defeated, balked cruelly when the golden fruit seemed within clutch, rally for 
for one other struggle. 

Carlyle also mentions the Polyphemus cavern. He uses the 
phrase "many-voiced hum," reminding us of ayopr)v ■n-o\v<^r)nov in. 
Odyss. ii. 250. In the "Equal Diet" chapter, the words, "and all 
paths grow dark," are translated from a verse that occurs seven 
times in the Odyssey: 

ddffero 5' ^Aios, (rKi6ojvT6 re Trcurai dyvial. 

The most notable quotation from the Odyssey occurs in the descrip- 
tion of Danton's trial: 

Unhappy Danton, thou still unhappier light Camille, once light Procureur 
de la Lanteme, ye also have arrived, then, at the Bourne of creation, where, 
like Ulysses Polytlas at the limit and utmost Gades of his voyage, gazing into 
that dim waste beyond creation, a man does see the shade of his mother, pale, 
ineffectual; and days when his mother nursed and wrapped him are all too 
sternly contrasted with this day ! 

In the next to the last chapter of the book, we have a reference to 
the transformation of the Phaeacian ship into stone, which is related 
in Odyss. xiii. 

A few critics consider that this work of Carlyle's ends somewhat 
abruptly. The author himself may have anticipated this criticism, 
for at the beginning of his last chapter he writes: 

Homer's Epos, it is remarked, is like a bas-reUef sculpture; it does not con- 
clude, but merely ceases. Such, indeed, is the epos of universal history itself. 



